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292 THE MONIST. 



THE PERSONALITY OF GOD. 

I was very pleased to see in the October, 1897, number of Tlie Of en Court a 
brief notice of some of my criticisms of your views, and I am very sorry that both 
my work and domestic matters have deprived me of the opportunity of replying 
before now. There is a very great deal that I would like to say. But I feel that 
my only chance of finding opportunity to reply at all is in limiting myself strictly 
to the question at issue. 

You are willing to " grant the possibility of the animation of the universe with 
an ego-consciousness such as is assumed in " my proposition referred to by you, but 
you would call it, not God, but Brahma, world-soul, or great spirit ; and yet you 
maintain that it would be subject to God. Or if this world-spirit is to be called 
God, then you maintain that there is something higher than God, and the belief in 
God is a matter of small concern. Your God is Law. 

Our difference is to some extent a mere difference in the use of terms. I lean 
more to the Pantheistic conception of God than you do. The world-consciousness 
is subject to law, of course. And so is mine. God acts by law. And so does every 
man. A man's law by which his actions are governed is his character. And all 
God's behaviour is also of a very definite character. 

But I do not limit the term God either to the world-ego and say that this world- 
ego is yet subject to universal law — neither do I apply the term exclusively to the 
universal law, and say that that is above all things. My God is both law and ego 
together. We see in man that his actions appear to be controlled by a conscious 
power, though that power itself works according to law. Why not in God also ? 
Why divorce activity from consciousness in the macrocosm when in the microcosm 
they are inseparably united ? I, Wilkinson, am not merely the laws that govern 
my actions, I am the conscious being also. I am I. And what is God ? I am that 
I am. You may say that law is the superior part of my being ; but it nevertheless 
is but a part, it is not the whole. And so with God. 

* 

The belief in Brahma or the world-soul is, you say, a matter of small concern. 
Be it so, for the sake of argument. It is nevertheless a question of fact. The ques- 
tion is — what is God ? what are the attributes of God ? Is there law only ? or is 
there consciousness as well ? 

The answer to this will, I feel, be found in the answer to the question, what is 
man ? And there is one venerable old stumbling-block and one only which obscures 
the solution of both questions. 

What is the relation between man's consciousness and man's actions ? Has 
man's consciousness any power to interfere in the events of his life ? If conscious- 
ness plays no part in our life, then also we may conclude that the universe could 
get on quite well without it. 
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The question is one in which it seems to me there is no room for opinion at 
all. It is a question to be decided by exact science — by mathematics. 

When we find by observation a particular and constant relation between states 
of consciousness and events that follow them — when we find in an infinite number 
of instances that an event occurs immediately after the idea of the event had been 
formed in the mind of a conscious being, then we are justified in inferring that con- 
sciousness is a true cause of events — is capable of originating motion. Perhaps the 
reductio ad absurdum argument is even more forcible — try to imagine that all the 
events of the human world would have taken place just the same if consciousness 
had not been there. 

Mathematicians and scientists generally have objected to this conclusion be- 
cause it seems to them to be inconsistent with their pet version of the principle of 
the conservation of energy. That, however, is apriorism— an attitude of mind to 
be eschewed by scientists. 

It is coming to be admitted by scientists, despite their a priori convictions 
that the movements of the animal world would not go on just the same if they were 
not subject to the control and direction of consciousness. It is coming to be ad- 
mitted that consciousness is not a mere spectator of a lot of movements which are 
altogether beyond its control. Are the physical processes, asks Tyndall, complete 
in themselves, and would they go on just the same if consciousness were not in- 
volved ? And the answer from which hard-pressed science finds no escape is — 
"No!" 

There is another circumstance which hinders the acceptance of this idea of the 
connexion between consciousness and motion. At first the idea seems almost un- 
thinkable. And although the unthinkableness of an idea is no proof that the idea 
is not true, still if any truth does seem unthinkable it is as well in the interests of 
science to get that unthinkableness removed. 

In this case, I think, the unthinkableness arises from a wrong a priori notion 
of what motion actually is. If we make mere motion our first fundamental idea 
and then try to imagine that consciousness is a mode of motion — it is unthinkable, 
we can't do it. But it is easier to imagine that it is a property of all motion to be 
in some relation to or connexion with consciousness. 

The idea of force as a connecting link between the two ideas of consciousness 
and motion somewhat assists us in imagining the association of the two. 

The common conception of motion is simply change of place, and, truly, in 
the abstract, that is all it is. But why should any matter ever change its place ? 
Let us give up the idea that it is an inherent property of matter to move. Let us 
imagine that there can be no motion without force, that is, something to cause mo- 
tion — that a world could not have any motion in it unless it also had in it some- 
thing that could cause motion — some force, or forces. 

Now it is not difficult to conceive that some force is will — i. e., the effective 
wish of some conscious being. A conscious being or soul exerts will-force, and 
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thereby causes matter to move. That statement is intelligible. It expresses rela- 
tions between mind, matter, force and motion which are thinkable. We do not 
identify motion and consciousness. We merely say that they have something in 
common, namely force. 

It is not thinkable that a body merely by being first in one place and then in 
another could become conscious. But given consciousness, it is thinkable that an 
entity possessed of consciousness could in virtue of that attribute exert a force so 
as to move itself from one place to another, or so as to impart motion to another 
entity. Mere change of place is nothing. Why should an atom or entity become 
conscious by being in one situation in space rather than in another. But suppose 
that this change from one situation to another cannot be brought about but by the 
exertion of some definite agency or cause of motion, some x, some entity that corre- 
sponds to what we call force. This altered conception of the nature of motion in- 
troduces a new factor into the events of the world. We have not merely matter, 
first in one place and then in another, but besides, a something that causes that 
change of position from one place to another and without which the change of po- 
sition could not occur. Motion in the abstract is nothing. It is no distinct entity. 
To speak of matter and motion only is not to speak of two things, but of one, 
namely matter, now in one place now in another. We have merely a change of 
state on the part of the one entity, matter. But to speak of matter and force is to 
speak of two things — matter and somewhat else. Very well then, given the distinct 
entity called force, may it not have any other attributes besides the one of causing 
motion ? We can conceive, for instance, of its having some connexion with con- 
sciousness. 

But admitting this connexion between consciousness and motion, admitting 
that animal movements can be altered and controlled by consciousness, we cannot 
halt here. From this conclusion yet another inevitably follows. There is yet an- 
other concession which scientists will find themselves forced to make to spiritual 
philosophy. 

If consciousness can control motion then consciousness and motion must have 
essentially something in common. And it would be unreasonable to regard animal 
movements as an altogether exceptional case — to suppose that the connexion be- 
tween motion and consciousness which is apparent in animal organisms is some- 
thing accidental and at variance with the general order of things. To have a con- 
sistent world-conception we must suppose that all motion is either directly or 
indirectly associated with consciousness — that it has something to do with it — or 
has had at some previous period of its history, and is capable at any time of being 
put in connexion with it and brought under its control — that all motion has in it 
something essentially mental — in short that there never could be any motion which 
was altogether a thing apart from mind, that in a world in which there was no 
mind there would in consequence be no motion, as the two entities are parts of one 
whole. 
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This is not to say that all finite objects, rocks, stocks, etc., because they are 
full of internal motions have therefore consciousness such as man has ; as you say, 
there is no consciousness in the planets as such. Yet in any grand system in which 
there is motion, we must infer that there is mind also which has something to do 
with that motion. No motion without mind — no motion but what has been and 
can be again connected with mind. And no mind but what produces motion. 

This, to me, is proof of the existence of the cosmic soul — the great spirit — 
Brahma. 

The only alternative theory is that some of the motion of the world is produced 
by mind, and that other motion never has had nor could have anything at all to do 
with mind. But this is contrary to monism ; it gives us an inconsistent world con- 
ception ; it involves an unwarranted multiplication of hypotheses — two kinds of 
motion. Either no motion at all has anything to do with mind, or all has. 

The problem of spiritualism is to my mind, on its scientific side, principally a 
problem in mechanics. And it is from that point of view that I criticise the the- 
ories of all anti-spiritualists, including yourself. 

I think I understand your position. Your God is law. Law governs the uni- 
verse. 

We have first the simple laws of mathematics — the multiplication table, the 
postulates and axioms of geometry. Then mechanical laws — the postulates and 
axioms and laws of the science of motion. Then physical laws — the laws of heat, 
chemistry, electricity, magnetism, gravity, etc. And finally assthetic laws — or the 
laws of the operation of consciousness. 

But let us just see what law is, from the point of view of mechanics. 
Let us consider the universe, to start with, simply as matter in motion. Next 
■we observe the various internal motions of the universe to be subject to certain 
laws. 

Now if in any system of bodies in motion we find that the motions as a whole 
present a certain definite character — that they appear subject to certain definite 
laws or limitations and to constantly produce certain definite characteristic results 
— then we must infer (1) that those motions are subject to some controlling force or 
power and (2) that that controlling power itself is not dependent on those motions 
or a result of them, that relatively to them it is purely cause and not at all effect — 
what you call a frimum movens — or rather the prime motor that is behind the 
primum movens. 

This is a conclusion from which, to my mind, there is no escape; though you, 
in common as I know with most scientists and philosophers, object to it. But it 
strikes me with a force of conviction. I feel confident that it will always maintain 
itself against all attacks. I am not an apriorist. And yet one cannot but feel some- 
times what Kant felt so strongly — the tremendous force of an a priori conviction. 
And I think in some cases it is simply the result of a sort of prophetic mental effort, 
an imperfectly expressed, embodied, or worked out process which exists in a con- 
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densed form somewhere in the back-ground of the mind — in short what Tyndall 
refers to as the scientific imagination : Still I want no man to accept proof on these 
grounds only — however confident I may be inwardly myself of being able to main- 
tain my position. I will justify my confidence. 

Now, if I understand you rightly, your contention is that in the case of the 
physical laws we have an instance of law, or determining influence, without any 
frimum movens ; and therefore why not also in the case of consciousness. In its 
relation to mechanics, — in its relation, I mean, to the movements of bodies, — in the 
manner in which it determines motion, you place consciousness on the same foot- 
ing as the physical laws. And you contend that the hypothesis of any frimum 
movens is in either case unwarranted. 

Now this absence of any frimum movens in the various movements of uncon- 
scious matter is just the very thing that you scientists must prove. So far it is pure 
assumption ; and, to my mind, all indications are decidedly against it. The mere 
fact of the movements of matter being subject to any laws at all is to my mind 
proof that there is a frimum movens somewhere. 

It is true that reason demands that we should reduce the number of assumed 
causes of motion to the least possible. We must not assume anything more than is 
really warranted by observed facts. It is in recognition of this principle that phi- 
losophers have framed the theory, largely backed up by science, of the interchange- 
ability of all the various forces of nature. We thus do not require a separate cause 
of motion for each observed physical law. We have not one cause of the move- 
ments attributed to electricity, and another cause for the movements attributed to 
gravity, and another for those which appear to be produced by heat, etc., etc. But 
all these apparent forces, or causes of motion, are reduced to one — namely motion 
itself. Heat, electricity, gravity, chemical attraction and repulsion, etc. , are all 
regarded as merely modes of motion — not as causes of motion which are themselves 
independent of motion. They are most of them regarded as different kinds of 
ethereal vibration. They have, it is true, certain peculiarities which distinguish 
them from motion in general. For instance they produce phenomena of attraction 
and repulsion subject to the law of inverse squares. We have, however, no posi- 
tive reason for believing that these peculiarities are not explicable as merely the 
results of motion, or that they do independently condition these motions. 

But admitting all that — what is our position ? 

We have not completely eliminated all such thing as first cause from the mo- 
tions of matter. We have largely reduced the number of apparent causes by break- 
ing down the distinction between mechanical laws and physical laws. But it is a 
false idea to imagine that this leaves us with nothing but matter and motion — mat- 
ter and change of place — in short, matter only, now in one place and now in an- 
other. 

It is very evident that there is matter and a very definite something else be- 
sides — not mere change of place, something more definite than that. There is this : 
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The changes of place are still subject to certain very definite laws. What about 
Newton's laws of motion ? Why is it that to every action there is an equal and op- 
posite reaction ? Why on earth should there be ? Where does the reaction come 
from ? Is it caused by the elasticity of bodies ? What then is elasticity ? — why 
are bodies more or less elastic ? Again, why is it that when elasticity is perfect the 
angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflexion ? What a coarse complicated 
jumble of assumptions there is in what passes among mathematicians as the proof 
of this theorem ! There is no proof at all. The movements of matter are found 
by observation to be subject to certain laws, and it is also found that certain of 
these laws follow necessarily from certain other laws. But that is not proof. You 
may take any observed law as an assumption, and deduce the other observed laws 
from it. But some one of them has to be simply assumed ; and whichever one 
you take, you have no further explanation for it — you have simply to accept it as a 
fact. In text-books of mechanics the law that the angle of incidence is equal to 
the angle of reflexion is deduced from the law that every action has an equal and 
opposite reaction (together with a few other assumptions), and the latter is regarded 
as too obvious to need demonstration. But it is not at all more obvious why every 
action should have an equal and opposite reaction than it is why the angle of inci- 
dence should equal the angle of reflexion. And we might just as well have started 
with the latter fact and have deduced the former from it. There is no proof in 
either case — merely different interrelated facts. The so-called proof of Euclid's 
prop. 32, book I. stands on a similar footing. All these little glossed-over flaws in 
our account of the universe point to the existence of hidden things that we know 
nothing at all about. And the hidden thing in the mechanical universe, to my 
mind, can be nothing else than your firimum movens. with some distinct cause of 
motion behind it. 

Something is hidden too behind the first and second laws of motion. What is 
inertia ? Why should it take more force to move a large mass than to move a 
small one ? 

At what junctures that cause of motion comes into action, and what it is, might 
be hard to say. It is not necessary to imagine two distinct causes of motion, one 
that controls movements in which consciousness is involved, and one which con- 
trols movements in which it is not. The latter might be in some way more or less 
distantly or indirectly connected with, or related to, or arising from, the former. 
But in any case, the presence of law in the movements of the inanimate world, to 
my mind, indicates clearly the existence somewhere of some real cause of motion. 

But again — let all that alone. Even suppose for the sake of argument that the 
jirimum movens and the first cause behind it have been eliminated from the move- 
ments of the inanimate world — how has it been done ? Simply by breaking down 
the barrier between physical law and mechanical law — by reducing all the apparent 
forces or causes of motion in the physical world to motion pure and simple. If 
there is no primum movens or first cause in the movements of bodies under the in- 
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fluence of the hypothetical forces, gravity, etc., it is because all such movements 
are really simply the necessary mechanical resultants of previous movements of 
some sort in matter. That is the only way in which you can eliminate the frimum 
movens. And the peculiarities of these movements can only be attributed to the 
extremely complex internal structure of these simple looking bodies, and the conse- 
quently extremely complex nature of the movements that result in these electric, 
magnetic, and other phenomena. 

But you, for one, I know will not be prepared to explain away the apparent 
control of consciousness in the movements of conscious beings by any similar pro- 
cess of reasoning. You will not admit that the movements of all conscious beings 
are in some way, despite appearances, the necessary mechanical resultants of some 
previous movements of matter. To do that is to deny that consciousness has any 
control over the movements of conscious beings, — to deny that consciousness deter- 
mines those movements in any way or has anything to do with them, — to place 
consciousness, as did Professor Huxley, in the position of a mere spectator. 

It is impossible to lump consciousness in the same category with the hypothetic 
forces, gravity, electricity, heat, etc. The latter may be all mere modes of motion. 
But nobody can pretend to believe that consciousness is. Consciousness is not a 
hypothetic force. It is not a hypothetic anything. We do not assume its existence 
for the sake of argument. It is not an x that stands for the imaginary cause of 
some unexplained phenomena. Our knowledge of its existence is based on inde- 
pendent grounds. Electricity and the rest may all disappear into mere motion, 
but consciousness will not go into the melting pot. Consciousness is consciousness. 
We know that it exists. The word stands for a very definite and real idea. The 
question as to whether or not consciousness is a force — i. e., controls motion — is 
quite a separate question altogether from the question of its real existence. And to 
the former question there can be only two answers, — yes or no. There is no wrig- 
gling out of the dilemma. - And the many who will persist in trying to do so only 
make — I say it wholly in sorrow — unedifying spectacles of themselves, — instance, 
Professor Lloyd Morgan in his article on "Animal Automatism and Consciousness" 
in the October number of The Monist for 1896. 

I think people have only got to realise how narrow the issue is to make them 
choose what I should call the right horn of the dilemma, — i. e., not the wrong one. 
It is because they do not realise this that they invent all these hollow theories 
which seem to avoid the question. Professor Huxley and Antonio Llano are, I be- 
lieve, the only men known to fame who have been brave enough to decisively 
choose the wrong horn. And even Huxley still retained ideas which were incon- 
sistent with his choice. And I doubt not Antonio Llano does too. In my opinion 
he was rewarded for the honesty of his choice by a victory over you in your discus- 
sion with him on the possibility of ethics. Yet I cannot believe that any man 
would not draw back when he fully realised where the wrong choice led him to. 

And to the man who can see, all the seeming difficulties and objections vanish 
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away like mist. The principle of the conservation of energy is not at stake. The 
amount of energy in the universe is still constant, because it is infinite. It appears 
to us in two forms : (1) Force, which is an attribute of the conscious principle in 
the universe, whatever that is ; and (2) vis viva, or mv 2 , which is a property of 
moving matter. No additions or substractions caused by a transfer from one to 
the other can make any difference to either, because both are infinite. We all have 
constant evidence every day of the transformation of energy from form (1) to form 
(2); and for aught we know to the contrary there may be somewhere in some utterly 
unknown departments of the universe transformations from form (2) to form (1). 
But be that as it may ; there is no escape from the conclusion that conscious beings 
are able to initiate motion. From that it follows that consciousness and motion 
are, in essence, indissolubly connected. And that is the proof that the God of the 
universe is more than Law. He is also Brahma — the Great Spirit — the World Soul. 
And, if by person we mean a being with definite feeling and knowledge and with 
will, then we have proved the personality of God. 

And is the existence of Brahma a matter of no concern ? I think I am willing 
to admit just about everything that you assert about God in your article on the 
Superpersonal God in The Open Court for February, 1897. f i s m what you deny 
about him that I cannot agree. 

Man is the highest product of evolution ; and he is so principally in virtue of 
his possessing the faculty of consciousness in a very highly developed state. If 
God is simply Law and not Brahma, he is in that respect something inferior to our- 
selves. Being the highest types of conscious beings we want something higher still 
to look up to. Brahma is the ideal prototype of all conscious beings. What are 
we without him ? The children of things inferior to ourselves — the lineal descend- 
ants of monkeys, frogs, plants, and rocks. Besides the loneliness of such a situa- 
tion is there not a ring of something unphilosophical about it ? How can there be 
a progressive evolution towards a high type unless there has been some previous 
involution from the high type ? Can we conceive that conscious organisms could 
have reached the height of man by evolution unless a real actual perfect type had 
been in existence from everlasting ? Consciousness and law are both attributes of 
man. He acts by consciousness, and his actions are governed by law. But are 
the laws of his being the only divine attribute that he has ? Is not his conscious- 
ness also a spark from the divine ? Does not the universal Law from which we de- 
rive the laws of our lives also govern a universal consciousness from which our 
consciousness is derived ? Why divorce activity from consciousness in the macro- 
cosm when in the microcosm they are indissolubly united. 

I do not see that any of the attributes you ascribe to the superpersonal God 
are sufficient reason for withholding from him the term personal. I look at it this 
way. Superpersonal means more than personal, — i. e., personal, only more so. 
God cannot be more than personal without being personal. I think you almost, if 
not quite, assent to this yourself, for you say that the superpersonal God is not de- 
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prived of personality, but embodies all the conditions of personality. In fact if you 
hold to that statement I think you must give in to me about the consciousness of 
God ; for I maintain that consciousness is one of the conditions of personality — in 
fact the chief condition. 

I agree that God is not a God ; he is God. But when I say that he is personal 
I do not mean that he is a God. Personal does not mean finite, present in one 
place at one time, transient. Nor does it mean merely definite in character. Rocks 
and stones are definite in character. The meaning of the word person is to me a 
being of a definite aesthetic character — a being possessed of definite feeling — definite 
mind. Such is God. And such, to a less degree is man. We are imperfect per- 
sons. Our characters are not so very definite, not crystallised, not solidified. We 
are changeable. A person of what is called strong personality is less changeable. 
But God is the perfect person. 

And not only do you allow us no real existent Brahma to look up to, but noth- 
ing lasting to look forward to — nothing but final absorption into the lower state 
whence we came. God is immortal — the universe is immortal — of course it is ; we 
all know that. But zve are all to die. We stand on the summit of evolution with 
the certain knowledge that in the progress (?) of years every one of our kind on this 
planet will be as if they never had been. It is sound enough morality, as far as it 
goes, to say we should all live for each other. But it is the hollowest, shallowest, 
and most utterly illogical philosophy to seek in that idea an explanation of the 
problem of life. Why have we been evolved as individuals, why all the pain, what 
is attained — if we are all to be at last wiped out ? I live for you, and you for me ; 
but the problem of life is still unsolved. You are preaching a bankrupt philosophy 
— a philosophy with the bottom knocked out of it. How much longer are you going 
on imagining that you find satisfaction in it ? 

And what about our aspirations for a wider life outside this little globe in 
space ? There is life like ours in other planets. But that is not much satisfaction 
to us if we are never to have any direct connexion with it. And the same is true 
of every inhabitant of every lonely planet. Are none of us ever to know our neigh- 
bors. You have no big plan of the universe to offer us, in which each planet ful- 
fils its necessary part and has its own especial raison d'Ure. What are they for, 
these planets ? There are those of us who seem to have learnt the lessons of the 
life here on this planet. We can take a broad survey of the whole of it, what it is 
and what it would seem to lead to. We have gone through the school and reached 
the highest form. Is there no outer wider life into which we can pass ? Nothing 
but the certain knowledge of that final death which is — somewhen — to overwhelm 
our little planet and all in it ? W. E. Ayton. Wilkinson. 

EDITORIAL REMARKS ON MR. WILKINSON'S ARTICLE. 
There are a great number of people who are bound to have a God that is like 
themselves, an individual being possessed of an ego consciousness, with sentiments 



